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ABSTRACT 

If dramatic characters are to be rendered "three 
dimensional" in performance^ both the dramatist and the 
actor/interpreter must create them with proper attention to the 
physicalf sociological^ and psychological aspects of character. If 
oral interpreters understand these dimensions of a particular 
character, they can analyze such elements as motivation, the manner 
by which the character expresses himself, his effects on other 
characters, reactions to him from other characters, and the results 
of his actions on subsequent events. The student of oral 
interpretation must begin his analysis of any specific literary 
passage by understanding the entire selection as objectively as 
possible in order to realize the relationship of the character and 
the passage to the whole plot, theme, mood, or style of the work. 
Sources of information for proper analysis are dialogue, 
descriptions, and author expositions within the work* (RN) 
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hajos F^vri slalod in his hi)nk f/n/'' ^ 
ITr/Vr a Pldjf that llu? reason some play- 
wriji'lils were unsiicci'sst'ul was lluMV inai)ii- 
ity to crcalo b(Oio\able. three (liniensir)ual 
charaelers. liV Uii» Uiree iliniensiens lie 
meant the physieal. s«)eioh>.uMeaL })syeholn^n- 
cab anil llic inlerrelalinnshi]) ol" Uiesc di- 
mensions. In the physieal he inchi(ie(l: a^e. 
SOX, physieal make uj). heallh eondilion. 
physieal appeai'anee. and physieal detVels. 
By the soeioloirieal dimension he meant so- 
ciety, position within that" scieiely, ehiss. 
family status, rnltural ))attern. and environ^ 
ment, The lisyeholc^ixieal was eomposod of 
omolions sucli as hale. love. fear. envy, hi^• 
pity, and eonii)assion ; n^jeds sneh as hve. 
belon^in^ness. and sell* esleonr. desires, alti- 
tudes, and beliefs: (pialities such as peJ'eep- 
lion. jiulKHienl. imavrini'.tion. and unstdfisb- 
ness; complexes such as inner tensions oi* 
eniolional eondiels; iniluenee of assoi^-iales. 
and ti'aits. 'I'liese are soiije of the faet(U's to 
be coi^sidered under the thi*ee dimensions. 
One may add to the list. K*;ri believed lha: 
the pbiywriKbl must have the thrt;e dinien- 
sions if he wished to i)resenl believa*l)le and 
well rounded character. The author stressed 
how each of tiiese asi)eels inlhieneed the 
character and determined his behavior.' 

The i-elationship between EKri*-"^ theory 
and the interpreter poilrayin^ characters is 
t)iat while the author. i)oet. or dramatist 
may create iliree dimensional elia.raeters. tlie 
oi-al interpi'cter. throu.udi lack of analysis, 
may recreate a one or two dimensional char- 
acter. Thus the intei'preter may fail in his 
performance as much as tlie playwrij-rhts 
cited by ICirri. \\'e may witness in the i^ariy 
scene in T/ie Little Foxrx when IJirdie 
drinks too much wine, a comic stereotyped 
di'unk seene instead of the tj'a.Ln'c scene it 
happens to be. in this author's estimation. 

Shrodes. Vaji Gundy and Husbands, speak- 
iiUT within tl^o eonlext of oral interpretation, 
stressed essentially the .same throe main 
forces: the biolo).ncal. soeioloKical. and psy- 



eholo^ical. l.'tili/.injr i'\am)^les I'ron^ litera- 
tui'e they I'evealed how these fju'ees could 
be nnmd to be operalin^r as dcierndtiinjc 
factors in the behavior <d' ticti«)!nd charac- 
ters. Cojrni/.aiice was taken ot' statmuMit 
that man*s innei* emotions — the powci'ful 
drives of ai^ver. fear, and love, and their 
ccnnplex variations — wert* cotislantly o))eral- 
injj: l<) alVect him and to deternnne his be- 
havioK The autlioi's also I'el'erred to tiie 
basic <lri\'es. the individu^.Ts needs, his de> 
sires, and his di'eams as alVectinjv the in- 
dividual.' 

Maslow added the theory uf a positive a])- 
proach to undorslandin;r the character. U 
was i\Iaslow's contention that not emuitrh 
attention had been j:iven to the ))ositive lac- 
tors thai affect the indi\"idual. .Amon.ir the 
as])ects the authoj* listen] as lieservim'; att 'n- 
tion weiv perception, compassion, pity, and 
unselfishness. In addition Maslow ad(led the 
theory of nnilt imotivalion." 

There are many other theories that will 
pi'ove beneucia! to the inlerprelei- sttuiyin^ 
character analysis. Amo!i<r them are the 
ideas of Charlotte Lee. Thelnui Riddle. Rich- 
ard lloUistei'. and Don GeiKei*. 

Charlotte Lee. in hei* discussion of narra- 
tive poeti-y rnd cliaracteri/.ation p(nnted out 
that attention must be iriven to the <ievelo))- 
nient ol' charactei* and the relationship be- 
tween cliai'acter.s whenever tliese elements 
were impoi'tant in fui-therin.e' the ])Iot. In 
developin^r character the author nii'rlii tell 
the readei' directly what he. needed to know. 
More fre(iuently a character was revealed 
by what he said and what he thouidit and 
did and by what other characters said and 
thout^ht about hini. In any case, the char- 
aetei* was always to be considered in rela- 
tion to his time, and frequently to the spe- 
cific location. 

A character had two aspects, according to 
Lee. his innei* I'esponses which were h:s 
feelinK^s. his interests, and his thouj.dils; and 
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llie uxtorior foiH'cs ami llio r\tiM'i(U' niani- 
l\*slalif)n.< nf I'cspon^i'.-^. wliii-li wiMr 

})is arlivitii'S. Mo was cnijijjK'U' nnly wlioj) 
tlie itilcrior fnri'rs and llir t'XliTinr forcfs 
wlmh? lo^ii'iilly rclali'd. in trrius of liis (»\vn 
roinpluxil ics. Soniuliiiuv-^ [hr psyclinlu^Mt-al 
cliaratiori<tio.< wlm'u primai'v. "l''ro(HUMilly. 
tliL'y aro inlor(lci>iMi(liMU ami ttu* osscnlial 
c-oiillift u[' tlio ph)t tlupLMnl> upt»n which is 
tliL' ili'ivitur force and di'ti-rmininir factor 
for the uthLM'." 

As to drama l.oe conlciilcd that the intt-r- 
pretor. like the actor, was ri'spoiisihlc for 
coniplotu charactcrixatio/i in his pJH'|>a ration. 
In purforniancu tiio intcrprclor prcsoiits l»y 
the use of siiKK^^^ti^n the exli-rior nianiffs- 
tatioiis baS(?d on a coniplele comprehension 
of the materia!.* 

Thehiia Richlle was concerned with the 
characteristics as ovolved by the poet and 
tlie dramatist, RiddlcVs purpose was to shinv 
that the poet, IhrouKh his mediuni. was as 
completely a depictor of life, character, and 
tile indivi(hKds as the dramatist. The funda- 
mental metl)0(l.s userl by the poet wei'e the 
sanie. she asserted. One of the nuUhiuls, or 
all four, mijrht be used lo reveal the charac- 
ters. Accordintr to Riddle the methods were: 

(1) What a character said about himself; 

(2) \Miat he did---hi,s actions; What 
other.s said about him; (-0 The elVect he 
had on other people. Riddle analy/.ed cer- 
tain poems and scenes from plays to com- 
pare characterization as evolved by the iH)et 
and the dramatist and used as a basis for 
analysis each of the four methods/ 

Hollister felt that the interi)rcter should 
seek a satisfactory ancl definite answer to 
the followinij: (luestions. 

Who is s])eakinjr in this piece of 
literature? To whom is this person 
speakiniT? \\'}iat is hi,< dominant 
feeling, niood, or point of view? 
When and how does his spirit or 
point of view change? Why does 
he speak?' 

One of the most interesting methods was 
pre.sented by Don GciKer, He believed that 
literature could be analy/.ed in terms of its 
dramatic elements. This view was based on 
understanding literature as a rei)resentation 
of .selected experience. By experience, GeiKor 
meant the feelings, responses, and evalua- 
tions which were KL^ierated by and encom- 



passed various situations. **Wliat we call 
life. " maintained (!ci)''er, "can be .^een as a 
sei'le-^ of silnatiiin-altitude i-clat ionsliip.<. Wo 
may trace out these siluatinns and attitudes 
l)y tliscovei'inK the dramatic elements of the 
experience.'' 

tlei\rcr contended that tlics(^ sittiations and 
attitudes were traceable^ by disi-o\erinK the 
answers to the following: (pic-a ions : '*What 
is performing: what action or thought or 
deed? Where and whiMi is it bein\r per- 
foriiied? How is it bcii;ir pert'ormed? Why 
is it beiiiK performed?" (Ieijr<'r pointed out 
that Kenneth Rurke used these (piestions as 
an appi'oach U) understandiiur some of "the 
most intricate (»f human actions." 

•*Literatin'G. a representation (»f experi- 
ence," a.-^serted liei^er. "can be approached 
the same way," In discovering ti^e answers 
to these ([uestioi.s the inter[)reter discovered 
the situation-attitude relationship.': wUicli 
were the piece. *'I do not mean." stated (lei- 
Ker. "that in order to undei-stand a piece we 
nmst ahnnjs know the answers to all six 
questions; rather, we c\n not netMl answers 
to other* tlian these six t|uestions." and added 
GciKL'i*. "ii seventh : how do the answers re- 
late to one another.'" 

My ai>proacli in m.y dissertation, "A Char- 
acter Analysis from the Standpoint of the 
Oral Interin-eter of the Four Principal Char- 
acters in Kdwin Arlin.irton Rcibinsoirs Poem, 
Tristram", was a ccnnbiaation of methods, 
ineludinK some theories of my own. I de- 
cided to analyze a series of rctions of each 
character and to ascertain certain answers 
to pertinent ([Uestions about the character 
in committinK the action. Thus I hojDed to 
Kain insight and an understanding of each 
character. 

One of my first probhims was the .selec- 
tion of the actions. Hecause of the scope of 
the poem it was not possible to a?ialyze 
every action of the four princij^al charac- 
ters. Therefore, a .set of criteria was estab- 
lished to serve as a ^nide in seleetinu the 
actions, 

1. Actions that had a si.irnihcant efVect on 
subsequent events, or on the character, 
or on the other principal characters. 

The seconcl and third c>Mteria were estab- 
lished by the author to aid in selecting ac- 
tions that revealed the cliaractei* in dilferent 
moods and emotions, as he or she reacted to 
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(liircrcnt oxpiM'iiMices and to various |u»(>plo, 
and thereby rcpres-entiHl a fair sainpliii}': 
Iho cliararlor's behavior undci' various eir- 
cunistancos. 

2. Actions Dial revealed llie eliaraeler as 
ho or she faeeil difVereiil siliialions. 

3. Actions that revealed Ihi^ ehai'aeler in 
his or lier rehilionships with various 
other characters. 

The physiolojrieal, socioli^jrical, and ]>sy- 
choJo/jical dinionsicnis were consifh>rcd as 
possil)le /notivali/iK forces in the analysis of 
tlie actions. 

It was decided to analy/e one character 
at a time in the followinjr orchn*: Isolt of 
Brittany, KinK Mark, Jsoll of Ireland, and 
Tristram. The orjcani/ation of the charac- 
ter {inalysis was as follows; 

1. Tlie actions of the character were ana- 
lyzed one at a lime in chronolojrical or- 
der. A brief description of Ihe behavioi* 
was iriven before tlie analysis of that 
particular action. The (jUeslion What 
were (he niolivalinK f(M'ccs (hat. ac- 
counted for tlie action? was staled. The 
action was then analy/.ed on the basis 
of that (pieslion. 

2. The second division of tlie diai'acler 
analysis was slated as: What did the 
analysis of the actions reveal about the 
foiiowinK aspects of tlie character? The 
four aspects, stated in (picstion form, 
were then discussed in the following or- 
der: Were there any dominant forces 
that afTected the character? What was 
the emotional nature of the character? 
What were the dominant characteris- 
tics or trails of the character? Did the 
character chancre? 

There \vere four possible sources within 
the context of the poem for data relev inl to 
llie analysis: The dialogue of the character 
involved in the action, the dialogue of the 
other characters, the thoughts of the char- 
acters, and the exposition of the poet. Jt was 
recoKui/.ed that the process of abstracting 
Involved certain precautions. An attempt 
was made to take into co^rnizance some of 
Larrabee's theories on abstraction. Lan*abee 
stated : 

The harm comes, not in ahstractin<r, 
which is highly necessary and superbly 



useful for handling in'eal masses of fact 
and expoiMences, but in for^^-ttinv: that we 
hav(» left out yvoi[\ numbei's of individual 
diirercMices. and that wc a)'(^ jiol onlilled 
to endow our ab;>t I'acl ions at will with 
mysterious powers and (pialities which 
they cannot be proved lo po.^sess. 

>tt >tt 1: 

The cure foi' '^vicious abstraction" is to be 
constantly c(»nscious of abstract iuK wlule 
we are doinjr it. 

^. Jj: >}: jH * 

Oui' task is rather to pei'forni more and 
better abstrav'tin^. conscious of itself and 
in tcaich witii the conci'cte. 

Our policy in rejrai'd lo abstraction, then 
should not be inllexible, but adapted lo our 
pu rposes.' 

In a poem of this scope every reference to 
the mot i valine forces could not be cited. 
However, an attempt was made to invesli- 
Kate all the methods of the pc>el and lo ^uote 
directly cej'tain passages that seemed si^niif- 
icant ajul pertinent in revealing tlio factors 
that accounted for the character's behavior. 

In discussing the motivating forces co;r- 
nizance was taken of ]\Iasiow's theory of 
nuiltimotivation. It was believed as Maslow 
pointed out ihni more than one force may be 
operating in delermininK human behavior 
and action.' Therefore, an attempt was made 
to point out that more than one factor al*- 
fected the character and accounted for his 
actions. In addition, the relationslii]> of the 
forces was indicated whenever such a rela- 
tion.ship seemed to exist. 

In considering the forces it was decided to 
use a flexible rather than a set order for the 
followiuK reasons : 

1. All the forces were not necessarily o])- 
eratiuK in each action. 

2. Maslow's theory of multimotivation in- 
dicated that a flexible order was moi'e 
appi'op/'iate than a specific order in 
that tlie relationshi]) between forces 
could be more easily indicated." 

Any of the methods cited in this paper or 
a combination of methods may he used hy 
ihe student of oral interpretation. He nu'y 
devise a plan of «..ialysis of his own that is 
very satisfactory. I believe, however, there 
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an? two inipnrtanl !'c'(iuirtMii('iils that slunild 
iniliale slinly. One is llu' iH.'ci's.^ily i)f 
roaJitiK (lio entire si^lcflioii. Two is tlie 
oljlij/alioii fur Uio stmli'iil \o disrai'il his 
ju(l)/o's rohcs ami haUu'. His ^oal is an »>)»- 
jeolive undLM'slandiii): of llii' rliaracler \\o\ a 
jiKlKoniiMit. \\y rL'aiiiiiK Hn' ciuiru wcrk hi- 
(liscoN'crs whothur* his charai'tvi' i'lii'inK»^*-^- tlu* 
rolationsliij) uf Hit' cliaraiitM* In tho plot, 
tlienio, mood, and often style of Hie lilera- 

His soureos of information have been 
mentioned : the diaioKin', the dese'-iption, and 
the exposition. In drama he mast rely on a 
more careful s tidy of the diiilo^aie, always 
boinK aware of who is speaking. Some play- 
wrights such as Shaw. Williams, Miller, and 
P>arrie ])rovido clues in their sta^e directi'm. 
H" there is still some doubt, the play wri.'dvt's 
other works and (}^ii[{yi^ sometimes furnish 
information. Son^etimes a discerning" critic 
may clarify a (luestion in the interp»'Oter's 
mind or merely confirm what the student 



lias discovered. However. I believe that fro- 
ioK outside the text sliould i)e reserviul as a 
last resort. 

perhaps encourairinir the student to ilo a 
careftd character analy.^is will resuK in the 
lollow in)r: an nuu-e comic drinik Hirdies. a 
lUaticlie in .-l StraivHr \anntl Ihs^irc who 
is not just a iriddy. vain woman (jf tlie 
streets, a (.'hrisline in TIk Silrrr ChonI who 
is rjot jusi a shrewish lishwife who is jealous 
of her mother-in-law. anil a l.ennie in of 
Mire and M( x who is more than a stereo- 
typed ^lortimer Snerd. played only for 
lau;j:hs. 

I kiiow that there are many {MlVerent 
viewi>oints and some opi)osinK in nature in 
re;rard to character analysis than have been 
expressed in this papei*. in study iuK char- 
acters as hard as I strive to be objective. I 
may stiT be subjective in my final analysis. 
This is one of tlie major lia/.ards in study- 
in;: the conii>le\ities of human behavior 
whether in fact or fiction. 
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